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Gallaudet's Freedom Bell—1988 


There is a song that cleaves the air, 

Its tone we now with pride can tell, 

A sonance that will ever peal: 

’Tis our Gallaudet’s Freedom Bell! 

Come gather round us, friends, and list 
To tales when in silence we plied 
While all locked out by circumstance— 
These deafened ears we cannot hide. 

We knocked on doors that held their locks 
With selfless zeal and self-deny; 

Cast off what did not glad our way 
As faded blooms that lay and die. 

We lent a hand to dry each tear, 

Or watched the pathways of those tears, 
And chased away all tears unshed 
To share alike our joys and fears. 

Saddled with yokes as deaf and dumb 
For six score four years till today, 

Devoid of all our silent gifts— 

We did not ask to be this way. 

Their final notes of futile tunes 
And tangled webs they loved to loom 
With hobbling irons we did endure 
While grouping us in romper rooms. 

There are those who did not listen 
As well as some who would not hear 
This renewed conscious change of course 
Are lessons they must learn to bear. 

All praise the anxiety of youth 
In all their honest arrogance, 

With total grit and fortitude 
And style and grace and elegance. 


With suppressed dreams that be no more, 
No longer do we stay supine. 

From pulling and pushing of life 
Fate rolls on to the reach of time. 

Farewell to thoughts of dark despair 
As now our race is nearly run; 

Watch marvels that the light reveals 
When past full eclipse of the sun. 

While such freedom aroma wafts 
As breath of roses still on vines, 

Vibrations of that Freedom Bell 

Now pulses through our hearts and minds. 

Arresting each will-o-the-wisp 
Is but an echo of a sigh. 

We look and look and look again 
For missing links which now are nigh. 

Gone is the nadir of our lives, 

We shall engrave this year in stone; 

And thank the Great Infinite Mind— 

We have grown far from nature’s womb. 

O Gallaudet! O Gallaudet! 

How loud and clear your name serene! 
When poised above the rooftops high, 

It soars beyond fair Kendall Green! 

We will not leave you, Gallaudet, 

As separating waves from seas; 

We surge and speak like waterfalls, 
Pursuits embraced from built-up dreams. 

We stroll equal unto the law 
With second souls that do show true 
Down every washboard road of life. 

Hail to mighty Gallaudet U.! 
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Commission Recommendations 

Various organizations—including the Council of Educa¬ 
tional Administrators Serving the Deaf and the National 
Association of the Deaf—have issued position statements 
concerning the 52 recommendations of the Commission on 
Education of the Deaf. Some recommendations have drawn 
more attention than others, depending on the type of advo¬ 
cacy/concern of the organization. 

Lo and behold, Madeleine Will came out with responses to 
all 52 of the recommendations. Most of her comments were 
downright negative. In general they tended to hold that: 1) No 
need exists for the Department of Education to take action 
because provisions are already in place; 2) state education 
agencies promulgate regulations and are supposed to monitor 
programs under their jurisdiction; and 3) further studies and 
new programs are unnecessary, impractical and costly. 

Probably the most appalling aftermath of the publication 
of the COED’s report was the protest that one or more of the 
recommendations in final form were changed/reworded after 
consensus of Commission members. It should be interesting 
to see what transpires on this subject. 

Recommendations 3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 (Chapter 2—Elementary 
and Secondary Education) concerning Appropriate Educa¬ 
tion in the Least Restrictive Environment are in general the 
core of the COED report. The least restrictive environment 
concept has not been appropriately applied by federal , state , 
and local educational agencies for many children who are 
deaf (The italics are in the report itself on page 24.) 

Other recommendations we view as salient: 

3. Language acquisition should be a top priority in fed¬ 
erally funded research. 

17. Regional postsecondary programs should be strength¬ 
ened and expanded. 

29. Early intervention should be required in state pro¬ 
gramming. Trained professionals should work with 
young children who are deaf and with their families. 

52. The Department of Education should establish a 
Committee on Deaf/Blindness. 


The Department of Education and the Congress are speci¬ 
fied in the COED report for implementation of the 52 recom¬ 
mendations although other agencies would be involved, 
directly or indirectly. Understandably, the Congress could 
enact legislation in some areas, but the Department of Educa¬ 
tion obviously could take action under existing laws—subject 
to funding for expansion of programs. 

We hope the House and Senate Subcommittees on the 
Handicapped will take up and prioritize most of the recom¬ 
mendations. We also hope that the COED’s hard work will 
not be futile—that its report will not suffer a fate similar to 
the Babbidge Report of two decades ago. 

The Charleston Convention 

Next issue we hope to have a cover picture (in color, 
naturally) of Miss Deaf America 1988-1990 chosen at the July 
convention of the National Association of the Deaf in Char¬ 
leston, South Carolina. We will also comment on some of the 
highlights of the business sessions. 

Registration was over 2,000. Committee reports were excel¬ 
lent. The workshops were well-planned and well-attended. 
The exhibits, overall at least, were the best ever. The Awards 
Luncheon drew the largest crowd ever; the honorees were 
most deserving. 

Feature Articles Needed 

THE DEAF AMERICAN solicits feature articles—and 
pictures. We have not, as yet, been able to accumulate a back¬ 
log of material so as to provide a balance. Sometimes we have 
too much in one area and little or nothing in others. 

What we need most right now is human interest material. 
The list of topics is endless. For example, we need at least one 
in-depth sports article each issue. 

We cannot promise to print everything that comes our way, 
but every manuscript, along with pictures, will be carefully 
considered. 


V_ J 
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Cover Picture: This caricature of globetrotting Yerker Andersson was 
used on the flyer announcing a "Roast" in his honor on Saturday, 
November 14, 1987, in Gallaudet University's “Ole Jim." 


Yerker Andersson On Sabbatical Leave 


Yerker Andersson, president of the World Federation of 
the Deaf and a member of the Gallaudet University Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology faculty, is currently on his sabbatical leave. 
He received a research grant from the World Institute on Dis¬ 
ability for a cross-cultural survey of national organizations of 
the Deaf in Europe and the United States. 

Purpose of this survey is to determine the effects of organi¬ 
zations in the sociocultural development among deaf persons. 
According to Andersson, deaf people in the United States are 
less organized than in Europe but are more dynamic in many 


areas. He will seek precise data to support this concept. 

The “Roast” in Andersson’s honor was sponsored by the 
1989 Centennial Gallaudet University Reunion Committee. 
Proceeds went to a special National Association of the Deaf 
fund for World Federation of the Deaf delegates. 

Master of ceremonies for the event was Dr. Harvey Good- 
stein, with Marianne Sasseen serving as banquet chair. 
Roasters were Dr. Robert Davila, Dr. Mervin Garretson, Dr. 
Goodstein, Don Pettingill, Janet Pray, Gary Olsen and Dr. 
Roslyn Rosen. 


Yerker is shown with his brother Svante (left) and his father, Josef 
Andersson. Svante is a deaf sports leader in Stockholm and a successful 
print shop owner. The father is a retired school superintendent and a 
prominent local politician. 
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Yerker is shown teaching English via British fingerspelling in an evening 
course at the Stockholm Deaf Club in 1953. 


YERKER ANDERSSON IN 1954—This 
picture of a youthful Yerker 
Andersson was taken in 1954 dur¬ 
ing a visit to England, where he 
was a guest in the home of A. F. 
Dimmock, longtime columnist of 
"A Girdle Around the Earth" which 
is a feature of the British Deaf 
News. 
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Minnesota State Academy For The Deaf (MSAD) 
Building A Better World In Which To Live 

By William Newell, Frank Caccamise, Audrey Tebo and Colin McAdam 

“Communication is the heart of relationships, and the way of building a better world in which to live. ” 

(Carter, 1982, p. 2) 


Introduction 

The Minnesota State Academy for the Deaf (MSAD) has 
begun a process designed to build “a better world in which to 
live” for MSAD students. This process began in 1985 with the 
passage of Minnesota (MN) state legislation that recognizes 
the importance of good communication skills for educators 
serving deaf, blind and deaf-blind students: 

All staff employed by the academy for the deaf are 
required to have sign language communication skills. 
Staff employed by the academy for the blind must be 
knowledgeable in braille communication. The state 
board of education shall provide to people employed by 
the academies on August 1, 1985, training in sign lan¬ 
guage communication skills or braille communication. 
(Conference Committee Report on H.F. No. 282 , pp. 
3-4) 

In essence, this legislation recognizes that staff and students 
share responsibility for communication. Further, staff have 
both a responsibility (and a need) to develop language and 
communication skills that consider students’ skills, as well as 
the school’s goals for students. 

This paper provides an overview of the MSAD approach to 
satisfying the above legislation relative to staff sign communi¬ 
cation skills. This approach is an integrated sign skills assess¬ 
ment and skills development program. As reported below, 
this program has resulted in significant improvement in the 
sign communication skills of MSAD staff, and, more impor¬ 
tantly, the commitment of MSAD and its staff to share the re¬ 
sponsibility for communication with MSAD students. 

Selection of an Instrument to Assess 
Sign Communication Skills 

As a result of the above legislation, MSAD apppointed 
Audrey Tebo as Staff Development Coordinator. She was 
assigned two responsibilities: 1) to identify and implement a 
system for assessing the sign communication skills of all 
MSAD staff and 2) to coordinate the identification and offer¬ 
ing of opportunities for MSAD staff to improve their sign 
communication skills based on sign assessment results. 

William Newell, M.S., is Chairperson, Sign Communication Training De¬ 
partment, Communication Program, National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf (NTID), Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT), Rochester, New 
York 14623. Frank Caccamise, Ph.D., is a Senior Research Associate, NTID 
(RIT). 

Audrey Tebo, M.P.H., is the Staff Development Coordinator at the Min¬ 
nesota State Academy for the Deaf (MSAD) and serves as coordinator for the 
MSAD SCPI team. Colin McAdams, M.S., is the Assistant Superintendent at 
MSAD. 


Based on review of existing instruments for assessing sign 
communication skills, MSAD requested William Newell and 
Frank Caccamise (from the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf/NTID) to train selected MSAD personnel to admin¬ 
ister the Sign Communication Proficiency Interview (SCPI). 
(Note: Caccamise & Newell, 1987, and Newell, Caccamise, 
Boardman & Ray Holcomb, 1983, have provided discussions 
on SCPI development and methodology.) MSAD based its de¬ 
cision to use the SCPI on several factors including: 1) the 
SCPI is based on a standard language evaluation methodol¬ 
ogy, the Language/Oral Proficiency Interview (LPI/OPI), 
that has widespread acceptance as a valid and reliable tool for 
assessing spoken language communication skills; 2) like the 
LPI, the SCPI is a conversational procedure that allows can¬ 
didates to discuss topics important for their communication 
needs, thus reducing the anxiety produced by less flexible as¬ 
sessment procedures; 3) SCPI results may be used to assist in 
identifying appropriate sign communication skill develop¬ 
ment opportunities based on an individual’s current sign 
communication skills; and 4) the SCPI has been accepted as 
an effective approach to assessing sign communication skills 
of NTID staff and NTID/University of Rochester graduate 
students, dormitory counselors at the Louisiana School for 
the Deaf (Caccamise, Newell & Mitchell-Caccamise, 1983) 
and vocational rehabilitation counselors in Georgia and New 
York State. (Note: Since MSAD’s decision to use the SCPI, 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, under the leadership of Dr. 
David Updegraff, Superintendent, and Dr. Laurel Torgoff, 
Director of Clinical and Special Services, has instituted use of 
the SCPI with its entire staff.) Also, the Arkansas Office of 
the Deaf and Hearing Impaired has adopted the SCPI to 
assess and assist the sign communication skills development 
of vocational rehabilitation personnel. 

A Brief Description of the SCPI 

The SCPI is a direct test of sign communication compe¬ 
tence. SCPI candidates are interviewed in a one-to-one con¬ 
versational format for 20-30 minutes by a proficient signer. 
All interviews include conversation about both work-related 
and social topics (family and hobbies/interests). Following 
interviews, candidates’ signing skills are rated using a stan¬ 
dard scale, the SCPI Rating Scale (see Table 1), which is based 
on highly skilled, knowledgeable native-like signers. As 
shown in Table 1, the SCPI rating scale has sign communica¬ 
tion skill levels ranging from “0” (no functional sign skills) 
through “Superior Plus” (able to use all aspects of signing 
fluently and accurately to discuss in depth a variety of topics). 
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Table 1. The Sign Communication Proficiency Interview 
(SCPI) Rating Scale 


Ratings 

Superior 

Plus 


Superior 


Advanced 

Plus 

Advanced 


Functional Descriptors 

Able to use signing fluently and accurately to 
discuss in depth a variety of social and work 
topics. All aspects of signing are native like, in¬ 
cluding breadth of vocabulary and idioms, 
grammar, colloquialisms, accent/production 
and cultural references. 

Able to sign vocabulary and grammar with 
native-like fluency and accuracy for all formal 
and informal social and work needs. Compre¬ 
hension, vocabulary and grammar are excellent. 

Exhibits some superior level skills, but not all 
and not consistently. 

Able to sign with sufficient grammatical accu¬ 
racy and vocabulary to participate effectively 
in most formal and informal conversations on 
social and work topics. Conversation is gener¬ 
ally fluent and shared. Comprehension is good, 
vocabulary is broad, grammar is good and 
spontaneously elaborates on familiar topics 
when appropriate. Able to respond appro¬ 
priately to unfamiliar topics. 

Exhibits some advanced level skills, but not all 
and not consistently. 

Able to satisfy with some confidence routine 
social demands and work requirements. Demon¬ 
strates use of some sign grammatical features in 
connected discourse. Able to narrate and de¬ 
scribe topics related to background, family, in¬ 
terests/hobbies and work. Although some hesi¬ 
tations, fair to good control of everyday sign 
vocabulary is evident. 

Exhibits some intermediate level skills, but not 
all and not consistently. 

Able to satisfy basic survival needs in social 
and/or work situations. Can ask and answer 
basic questions and has some skills in creating 
sign utterances based on learned/memorized 
sign vocabulary. Can get into, through and out 
of simple survival situations. 


Novice Plus Exhibits some survival level skills, but not all 
and not consistently. 


Intermediate 

Plus 

Intermediate 


Survival 

Plus 

Survival 


Novice 


Basically limited to single sign utterances with 
vocabulary primarily related to everyday 
social, question/topic areas such as names of 
family members, basic objects, colors, num¬ 
bers, names of weekdays and time. 


0 No functional skills in signing. 

Selection of MSAD Personnel for SCPI Training 

Criteria for selection of MSAD personnel for SCPI train¬ 
ing included: 1) highly skilled signers, 2) both males and 
females, 3) both deaf and hearing persons, 4) friendly person¬ 


alities and 5) representative of a broad spectrum of the 
school’s departments and functions. The 12 MSAD staff 
selected for SCPI training were sent SCPI readings to prepare 
them for the SCPI training workshop, and they were asked to 
suggest questions and situations appropriate for inclusion in 
SCPIs for MSAD school personnel (for example, explaining 
dormitory rules to students). These suggestions were included 
in an outline prepared for use by the 12 MSAD staff partici¬ 
pating in a five-day SCPI training workshop. (The photo¬ 
graph for this article includes 11 of the 12 MSAD staff 
selected for SCPI training, the MSAD Staff Development 
Coordinator and a 13th person who became a member of the 
MSAD SCPI team after the initial SCPI training workshop.) 

Description of SCPI Training Workshop 

The SCPI training workshop for MSAD personnel was 
conducted over a five day period in October 1985. (Meeting/ 
workshop times were 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. the first four 
days, and 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon the fifth day.) The first 
workshop day primarily addressed: 1) general factors to con¬ 
sider in assessing sign communication skills (for example, rea¬ 
sons for assessments and important sign grammatical fea¬ 
tures); 2) SCPI procedures and materials; 3) MSAD use(s) of 
SCPI results; 4) setting preliminary standards of a sign com¬ 
munication proficiency for various job positions at MSAD: 
and 5) mock/practice SCPIs. The second and third days in¬ 
volved formal SCPIs (interviews and ratings) conducted by 
training workshop participants with each other and other 
MSAD staff. The fourth day began with a completion of 
SCPI ratings, followed by discussion and recommendations 
relative to school policies for administration of the SCPI, sign 
communication proficiency standards for job positions at 
MSAD and follow-up procedures (including staff opportuni¬ 
ties for improving sign communication skills). Based on this 
discussion, a formal recommendations paper was prepared 
jointly by workshop trainers and participants for discussion 
with MSAD administration. This discussion occurred during 
the morning of the fifth day, and based on this discussion 
preliminary decisions were made relative to formalizing 
MSAD policies for use of the SCPI. 

Current Status 

Within one month after the SCPI training workshop, 
MSAD had prepared and approved written, formal recom¬ 
mendations relative to MSAD use of the SCPI. These policies 
include 1) both minimum sign communication skill levels (re¬ 
quired within one year of employment) and proficiency sign 
communication skill levels (required within two years of em¬ 
ployment) for all MSAD staff positions, 2) specification of 
information to be shared with MSAD staff prior to receiving 
an SCPI, 3) guidelines for sharing SCPI results with staff/ 
candidates and MSAD administrators and 4) follow-up/in¬ 
service sign skill development opportunities for MSAD staff. 
In establishing communication skill standards for each posi¬ 
tion, the SCPI team focused on the communication needs/re¬ 
quirements of each position, and not individuals working in 
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each position. For example, the proficiency level established 
for the Business Office Account Supervisor was Survival 
Plus, the proficiency level established for the MSD audiolog¬ 
ists) was Intermediate Plus, and the proficiency level estab¬ 
lished for the Residential Program Supervisor and Classroom 
Teachers was Advanced. The three major factors considered 
in establishing minimum and proficiency sign communication 
skill levels were: 

1. The amount of contact a person in this position has with 
deaf persons; that is, students, staff, and/or parents. 

2. The type of contact; that is, primarily one-to-one or 
group contact. 

3. The subject matter involved; for example, counseling, 
storytelling, academic subjects and giving directions or 
explanations for specific activities. 

Currently MSAD has two Sign Communication Specialists 
who are charged with the responsibility to plan and imple¬ 
ment various opportunities for MSAD staff to improve their 
sign and simultaneous communication (SC) skills. Based on 
each staff member’s SCPI results, these opportunities may in¬ 
clude 1) group and/or individual sign/SC instruction, 2) 
retreats and 3) on-the-job observations and follow-up 
meetings to further specify communication strengths and plan 
learning experiences for improving sign/SC skills. The two 
MSAD Sign Communication Specialists, who are members of 
the MSAD SCPI Team, serve as SCPI special resource per¬ 
sons to the MSAD Staff Coordinator and all MSAD SCPI 
Team members. 


The success of MSAD’s integrated sign skills assessment 
and development program is evident in the information re¬ 
ported in Tables 2 and 3. These two tables compare the SCPI 
rating levels of MSAD staff in December, 1985, (when this 
program was first initiated) to their rating levels in 
November, 1987. Tables 2 and 3 show consistent improve¬ 
ment across all MSAD staff classifications. Especially signifi¬ 
cant area: 

1. The increased number of “Advanced level and above” 
signers among the MSAD Academic staff; that is, this 
number increased from 20 (46.5%) of 43 Academic 
staff in December, 1985, to 33 (82.5%) of 43 Academic 
staff in November, 1987 (see Table 2). 

2. The increased number of “above Intermediate level” 
signers across all MSAD job/staff classifications; that 
is, this number increased from 47 (39.5%) of 119 staff 
in December, 1985, to 74 (62.2%) of 119 staff in 
November, 1987 (see Table 3). 

Conclusion 

MSAD has taken a dramatic step in improving the quality 
of student and staff life by specifying sign communication 
skill standards for MSAD staff. In making a commitment to 
formal, sign communication skills assessment and instruc¬ 
tional programs for all staff, MSAD has established itself as 
an educational model that recognizes the importance of 
shared student-staff responsibility for effective communica¬ 
tion in “building a better world in which to live.” 


MSAD TEAM MEMBERS—Members of the Minnesota State Academy for the Deaf Sign Communication Profi¬ 
ciency Interview (SCPI) Team members, back row, left to right: Audrey Tebo, Jim Potter, Corrine Petersen, Colin 
McAdam, Linda Gallea, Mel Vigesaa, Kitri Larson. Sitting, left to right: Mike Sandberg, Sonja Reyant, Adrian 
Hagen, Kathy Potter, Gary Karow, Sheila Balfe. Missing: Lydia Christesen. 
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TABLE 2 


r 


~\ 


Comparison of Number of MSAD Staff at Each SCPI Rating Level in December, 1985, and November, 1987 


SCPI 

Rating 

Level 

Academic 

_ 

Residen¬ 

tial 

Health 

Dietary 

Phys Plant/ 
Custodial 

Business 

Office 

Adminis¬ 

trative 

Totals 

12/85 

11/87 

12/85 

11/87 

12/85 

11/87 

12/85 

11/87 

12/85 

11/87 

12/85 

11/87 

12/85 

11/87 

12/85 

11/87 

SUPERIOR + 

6 

6 

1 

1 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

n 

m 

SUPERIOR 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

H 

1 

1 

8 

8 

ADVANCED-i- 

5 

6 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

11 

ADVANCED 

6 

18 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

24 

INTERMEDIATE + 

8 

8 

6 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

15 

24 

INTERMEDIATE 

9 

2 

13 

7 

1 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 


- 

1 

24 

18 

SURVIVALS 

4 

0 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

9 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

B 

11 

11 

SURVIVAL 

1 

0 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

5 

8 

- 

n 

B 

B 

13 

10 

NOVICE -»- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

7 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

12 

6 

NOVICE 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

0 

1 

- 

3 

0 

0 (NO SKILLS) 3 

- 

- 


- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

9 

0 

Totals 

43 

43 

35 

35 

6 

6 

13 

13 

14 

14 

4 

n 

B 

B 

119 

119 


Based on self-reporting and observation (formal SCPI not administered). 

TABLE 3 

Comparison of Number (N) and Percentage (%) of MSAD Staff at SCPI Ratings Above, At, and 
Below the Intermediate Rating Level in December, 1985, and November. 1987 


DATES 

SCPI INTERMEDIATE RATING LEVEL 

TOTALS 

ABOVE 

AT 

BELOW 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

12/85 

47 

39.5 

24 

20.2 

48 

40.3 

119 

11/87 

74 

62.2 

18 

15.1 

27 

22.7 

119 
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175 U.S. Colleges Set to Replicate Model . . . 




Deaf, Hearing Educators A t Vista 
Community College Create Nation’s 
First Standard ASL Curriculum 


A team of deaf and hearing American Sign Language 
(ASL) instructors at Vista Community College in Berkeley, 
California (part of the Peralta Community College District), 
has developed the first standardized ASL curriculum in the 
United States. Project director Cheri Smith, content coordi¬ 
nator Ella Lentz and curriculum coordinator Ken Mikos, all 
native signers (deaf or hearing people whose first language is 
ASL), believe that the innovation will have far-reaching im¬ 
plications for the 40 million-plus Americans who now com¬ 
municate with this third most used language in the country 
as well as for the thousands of hearing and deaf students 
who each year enroll in ASL classes. 

“One of the strongest features of the new curriculum is its 
functional-notional approach which stresses interpersonal 
and cross-cultural communication,” says Smith. “It is not 
grammar-based like most foreign language instruction.’’ 

Smith, a hearing child of deaf parents, and Mikos and 
Lentz who are deaf, learned ASL as their first language. All 
three, nationally known educators, are on the front line of 
instructional innovation, and have spent their careers teach¬ 
ing and developing ASL classes, and spreading the word 
about the uniqueness of the language as a transmitter of 
Deaf Culture. 

They developed Vista’s pilot classes in 1977 in response to 
community demand for legal and medical interpreters. By 
1984, the college had developed accredited ASL certificate 
and degree programs and was attracting approximately 450 
students each semester from all parts of California. 

That year, Smith applied for and received a three-year 
$250,000 U.S. Department of Education Fund for the Im¬ 
provement of Postsecondary Education (F1PSE) grant to 
develop the nation’s first standardized ASL curriculum. 

“Our research showed that there were no standardized 
ASL curricula and few appropriate instructional materials,’’ 
recalls Lentz. “The lack of curriculum uniformity posed ser¬ 
ious problems for community college students who wanted 
to continue their educations at the post-A.A. degree level 
because of disparate articulation standards; courses might 
be transferable to one college but not another.” 

The Vista team, who in 1987 received the prestigious 
League for Innovation in the Community Colleges Innova¬ 
tor of the Year award, also found instructors often used 
texts or developed their own classroom materials; the lan¬ 
guage was even taught as a coded form of English which it 
definitely was not. 

“The curriculum addresses and solves these problems 
because it sets a uniform standard for ASL instruction in 
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higher education,” Smith says. “By summer of 1989, the cur¬ 
riculum will be replicated in all 175 American colleges and 
universities which offer sign language classes.” 

American Sign Language is separate, distinct and not, as 
many believe, a translated form of English. Indeed, the na¬ 
tion’s deaf and hearing impaired ASL users generally believe 
that language, not disability, is the only barrier between deaf 
and hearing cultures. 

Courses which use the new curriculum require that students 
pay close attention to and participate in deaf cultural ex¬ 
changes. Progressing through each level, they learn culturally 
based norms and values, proper forms of social interaction 
such as introductions, leave-taking and greeting, all the while 
applying ASL to behaviors acceptable to the deaf community. 

Curriculum content centers around five main areas—devel¬ 
opmental language needs, language functions, common cross- 
cultural situations, building awareness of cultural behaviors 
which are integrated with language learning and strategies to 
conduct and maintain meaningful conversations. 

“Conversational exercises at all levels contain ample doses 
of cross-cultural exchange,” Mikos notes. “Once in class, 
hearing students learn culturally appropriate behavior as 
signers.” 

America’s deaf community is group-oriented and close-knit, 
facts which hearing students, most of whom are highly indi¬ 
vidualistic, must quickly learn. 

“Let’s say we’re in this room talking,” Smith says. “In 
Deaf Culture, I cannot get up and leave the room without tell¬ 
ing the group why I’m doing it. If I’m going to get something 
to drink, I must ask if anyone wants anything; if I don’t do 
that, I’ve broken a cultural rule.” 

American Sign Language, the third most used language in 
the United States, evolved for 200 years in the nation’s deaf 
community and created a language-distinct group. Deaf edu¬ 
cation and its development in this country are rooted in the 
18th century. In France, Abbe de l’Epee, a Roman Catholic 
monk, first adapted the deaf community’s language for class¬ 
room use. 

After the French Revolution, when Connecticut educator 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet journeyed to France and dis¬ 
covered l’Epee’s method, he convinced Laurent Clerc, a deaf 
teacher in the abbe’s school, to return with him to America. 
Their efforts led in 1817 to the founding of the nation’s first 
school for the deaf. 

Gallaudet and Clerc, by creating a model school in Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, provided a first-time opportunity for 
large numbers of deaf people to expand their community. 
While these two pioneer educators believed they had estab- 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPERS—Ella Lentz, Ken Mikos and Cheri Smith (left to 
right) developed the nation's first standardized American Sign Lan¬ 
guage curriculum, soon to be replicated in more than 175 colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 


lished a school to teach English to deaf children, they actually 
had institutionalized a way in which the deaf could pass 
down language and folklore, culture and tradition, from 
one generation to the next. Each state now has one or more 
such schools but linguists’ recognition of ASL as distinct 
from other languages has occured only in the last 25 years. 
Linguistic research continues to grow. 

Ten U.S. sites tested Vista’s ASL curriculum during its 
three-year evolution. They included Ohlone (Fremont), San 
Diego and Vista (Berkeley) community colleges in Califor¬ 
nia; Iowa Western Community College, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Columbus Technical Institute, Columbus, Ohio; the 
California state universities at Northridge and Hayward; 
Madonna College, Livonia, Michigan; Northeastern Uni¬ 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts; and Gallaudet University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Response from the field, including Canada and England, 
indicates that the pioneering effort will substantially improve 
the quality of ASL instruction in the United States and 
abroad. 

“It was even tested on deaf mainstreamed students at Gal¬ 
laudet so they could develop better signing proficiency,” 
Lentz says. Several British colleges now use it as a teacher 
training tool. 

First-time participants consider the curriculum a major 
educational breakthrough which encourages natural and 
spontaneous language use. Madonna College’s Dennis Berri- 
gan, a native signer who has taught ASL for seven years, 
believes that it is an important contribution to ASL instruction. 

“It provides real-life experiences for students in the class¬ 
room,” he observes. “But it also will contribute signifi¬ 
cantly to preserving the language’s purity and to upgrading 
ASL instruction by helping to establish standardized evalua¬ 
tion and certification methods.” 

Berrigan experimented with one each of Madonna’s begin¬ 
ning and advanced ASL classes. The novices used Vista’s 


ASL curriculum and by the end of a semester easily passed 
advanced students who were taught by an older technique 
which takes English phrases or sentences, then translates 
them into sign language. 

Testing also showed that as learners proceeded through 
the two-year course of study, they were more successful at 
using the language in real-life situations. 

“Deaf community members complimented students on 
their language skills and ease of communication,” Mikos 
says. 

Vista has modified and tested the curriculum as a com¬ 
munity college credit class for California high schools with 
the approach heartily endorsed by educators and students. 
And Smith, Lentz and Mikos, together with Vista ASL stu¬ 
dent Peggy Selover, were instrumental in the July 1987 pass¬ 
age of Assembly Bill 51, which made the state the second in 
the nation (Michigan was the first) to recognize American 
Sign Language as a secondary school foreign language. 
Recently, they were invited to serve on a statewide commit¬ 
tee formed by California State University, Northridge (for 
which FIPSE funding is pending) to study how the Vista 
curriculum can be adopted in the state’s secondary schools. 

“Most who teach ASL in community colleges and secon¬ 
dary schools today are not deaf,” Smith notes. It is a situa¬ 
tion which she and her colleagues hope will change. Even so, 
an increasing number of deaf instructors are making their 
mark in ASL education and the Vista curriculum, along 
with Western Maryland College’s FIPSE-funded master’s 
degree teacher training program and legislation such as 
AB51, should pave the way for employing more deaf ASL 
educators. 

Future plans for Vista’s American Sign Language pro¬ 
gram include a national curriculum information and inter¬ 
preter training center which will make available texts and 
videos to community and four-year colleges, as well as to 
high schools. 
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Deaf Leadership And Deaf Rights: 
An Historical View 

By David P. Sailer 

Western Maryland College 


Recent events at Gallaudet University bring into focus the 
rights of deaf people as a cultural or ethnic minority in a 
struggle for self-empowerment. The support for King Jor¬ 
dan’s appointment as president of Gallaudet demonstrated 
the importance of deaf people in positions of power in insti¬ 
tutions for the deaf. A look at the past shows the impor¬ 
tance of the roles deaf people have played in the manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs in the last one hundred years. 

Residential Schools 

Because the vast majority of deaf children have hearing 
parents, the passing on of culture, sign language and histori¬ 
cal identity generally does not occur within the family struc¬ 
ture. Instead, residential schools for the deaf have played an 
extremely important role in the formation of the deaf com¬ 
munity with a distinct Deaf identity. Even in oral schools, 
deaf students learn sign language from other older students, 
or from the deaf children of deaf parents. Furthermore, 
residential schools have more deaf teachers and staff than 
do mainstream public school settings. Deaf adults have a 
greater say in what goes on, and provide much needed role 
models for deaf students. Thus residential schools have a 
greater effect on maintaining the deaf community than do 
other social institutions for other groups. 

The role of residential schools for the deaf over the last 
hundred years in the “oral versus sign language” debate 
points out a unique position for these schools. Specifically, 
the statistics shows that residential schools were slower to 
react to the wave of oralism which swooped through the 
public day classes starting around 1900 (See yearly statistics 
from American Annals of the Deaf in Sailer 1988.) Several 
factors are suggested to account for this intransigence in the 
residential facilities. First, the educators lived, ate and 
worked with the deaf students, and thus had much greater 
contact with them. It is possible that the teachers saw how 
untenable and detrimental an entirely oral environment was 
for deaf students. Second, many of the teachers and staff 
had more experience and greater exposure to deaf people, 
through family, friends and relatives. Finally, the greater 
number of deaf staff members played an important role in 
destigmatizing deafness. 

Based on these factors, movements to place deaf children 
in mainstream public schools can be seen as weakening the 
deaf community, thereby withdrawing from deaf people an 
important system of support. 

Deaf Rights and Blacks' Rights 

The often heard analogy concerning the (temporary) ap¬ 
pointment of a hearing president to Gallaudet was “It is like a 
white person being appointed President of Howard Univer¬ 


sity!” This analogy is especially apt because of the parallels 
between deaf Americans and black Americans which extend 
far back into our nation’s history. 

A comparison of the history of deaf people and the his¬ 
tory of black Americans points out important commonali¬ 
ties within these minority groups. Specifically, many of the 
cycles of racism and advances in rights for blacks parallel 
similar movements in the deaf community, and occur within 
the same timeframe. These similarities suggest a relationship 
between the forces at work in denying deaf people any voice 
and similar forces which are responsible for the oppression 
of blacks in our society. 

The time period from approximately 1860 to 1890 was a 
period of relative freedom and acceptance for deaf people. 
The use of sign language was accepted as an important and 
viable method of education. The teaching of speech had come 
to grow to some importance but was not the sole means of in¬ 
struction and communication. The medical model of deaf¬ 
ness had not yet come into vogue, and there were many art¬ 
icles in periodicals about deafness written by and about deaf 
people which challenged society’s ideas about deafness, abil¬ 
ity and intelligence (See for example, Pearce 1886, or Storrs 
1883.) It was well accepted that deaf people were capable of 
learning, and thus many avenues and opportunities were 
open for them. 

In addition, a greater number of deaf people had posi¬ 
tions of responsibility in the deaf world. Draper (1904) 
reports 40% of the teacher in 1858 were deaf, and six deaf 
principals in 1900. This number is significant because of the 
large role deaf schools play for deaf students. 

This relatively good time for deaf people corresponds 
somewhat to the period of reconstruction in the post-Civil 
War era. During radical reconstruction, greater numbers of 
blacks had rights and voting privileges than ever before. For 
the first time ever, black politicians were elected to the legis¬ 
lative bodies of many states in the South. Many black 
farmers and craftsmen were able to earn a decent standard 
of living, and huge numbers of blacks took advantage of the 
unprecedented opportunities for education. In short, black 
people were in a time of relative comfort and had a relatively 
large degree of freedom. 

It is the tightening of laws, the resurgence of Klan activi¬ 
ties, and the withdrawal of voting rights in the period 1900 
to 1940 which points out how tenuous gains were for blacks 
in this period. It also points out more similarities to the dis¬ 
crimination of deaf people. 

Deaf people’s opinions were not particularly respected by 
the proponents of oralism, nor were deaf people actually lis¬ 
tened to, except when a demonstration of oral techniques re¬ 
quired them to speak. In 1892, a group of 800 German deaf 
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f people wrote a letter to the government asking that oral edu- 
cation be abandoned in favor of a combined system of edu¬ 
cation (Fay 1892). This protest from the German deaf peo¬ 
ple is especially noteworthy because Germany was consi¬ 
dered the stronghold of oralism in the world. The German 
system did not change. 

Further anti-deaf attitudes can be seen at the Interna¬ 
tional Conference of Deaf Education held in 1900 in Paris. 
At the conference, Draper (1900) reported, the deaf repre¬ 
sentatives were forced to hold separate meetings segregated 
from hearing people, many of whom were offended by the use 
of sign language by the deaf delegates. The separation of deaf 
people has strong parallels to the segregation of churches, 
stores, and other public facilities experienced by American 
blacks in this same time period. In addition, formation of 
organizations where hearing people are not wanted has its 
counterpart in the black community. 

The deaf section of the conference on deaf education ap¬ 
peared to be many years ahead of its time, as they passed 
resolutions calling for the use of the combined system of 
education. In addition, another resolution was passed ex¬ 
pressing that deaf people should be appointed to teach deaf 
students, an idea still not fully accepted today. 

Self-determination is a cry frequently heard by minority 
groups and it was this voice that was suppressed by educators 
of the deaf. By denying deaf people the use of sign language, 
the educators of the deaf effectively curtailed communication 
between deaf and hearing people, and forced the interaction 
to occur in a medium which hearing people dominated. 

In 1955, the same years as the Montgomery bus boycott, 
the American Annals of the Deaf began to report on the use 
of sign language in schools. Simultaneous communication, 
that is using any and all forms of communication combined 
to talk with deaf people, is first recorded as being used in 
schools for the deaf (Doctor 1955). 

Though not as bloody, nor as dramatic as the civil right 
movement, the importance of the recognition of sign lan¬ 
guage as a valued educational and social tool meant the vali¬ 
dation of deaf people and measure of respect that had been 
withheld from the deaf for the last fifty years. 

Later, as the civil rights movement became a more national 

movement, as it broadened its focus and as its analysis 
became more sophisticated, other groups like deaf people 
began to draw on the analysis and make further gains. While 
it is beyond the scope of this discussion, due to the similar 
cycles and time periods of discrimination, it appears that 
there may be similar causes, whether they be economic, 
social or political, which account for the discrimination of 
both blacks and deaf people in our society. 

The recent gains for deaf people are not mirrored in the 
black community, where eight years of conservative govern¬ 
ment has seen many of the gains made in the civil rights 
movement diminished or reversed entirely. 

An historical view on the question of deaf rights suggests 
that the present positive attitudes about deaf leadership will 
not last forever. If the current decline of the rights of blacks 
in America is any indication, the recent gains of deaf people 
may be short term indeed. It is hoped, however, that long- 
^ lasting structural changes can be put in place which will 
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ensure the continued involvement of deaf people in their 
own affairs. 
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My Corner By Joe Weber 

Gallaudet’s new president, Dr. Irving King Jordan, has 
now been in office for about four months now. I would like 
to congratulate Dr. Jordan and, like deaf people everywhere, 
wish him well. After all of the media and congressional atten¬ 
tion given the selection of the new president his performance 
will be watched by many. Not only because of the attention, 
but because he has become a historical figure: the first deaf 
president of Gallaudet University in 124 years. People will 
be watching to see how a deaf person handles the job. All of 
this will put a lot of additional pressure on Dr. Jordan. This 
additional pressure will make an already difficult job more 
difficult. 

Much of the media coverage of the original selection of 
Dr. Elisabeth Zinser as Gallaudet’s president focused on her 
lack of sign language abilities. This was frequently mentioned 
as the reason she was unacceptable for the job. The focus on 
her lack of sign language was not a media invention. Several 
of the students leading the protests said her inability to sign 
was a major reason she should not be selected. I was surprised 
to see this as the major focus, instead of her lack of know¬ 
ledge of deafness. Many people who are fluent in sign lan¬ 
guage either have many misconceptions about deafness or a 
lack of appropriate knowledge of deafness. Maybe sign lan¬ 
guage was picked as a major qualification because it is vis¬ 
ible. There are times though when it would be better to have 
someone who does not sign, but has a good understanding 
of deafness than to have someone who signs, but looks 
down his nose at deafness and deaf people. 

Whatever the reasons for using sign language as a major 
criteria in picking the new president, it worked. Dr. Jordan 
is both fluent in sign language and has a good understanding 
of deafness. His selection as president brought the deaf 
community together and the protests have shown that deaf 
people can bring change to their own lives. Now we need to 
hope that this event was not just a one-shot deal. The 
momentum needs to be carried over into the individual 
states and pressure brought to bear to hire qualified deaf 
people for positions in administration and supervision, espe¬ 
cially in programs for hearing impaired people. As the old 
saying goes, we need to strike while the iron is hot. ^ 
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The Political Involvement Of A Select 
Deaf Adult Population 

By Terry D. Hostin 


A graduate project presented to the National Leadership 
Training Program, California State University at North- 
ridge in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the degree 
Master of Arts, Administration and Supervision, August 1987 

Abstract 

In order to determine the attitude of deaf adults toward 
political involvement in our American political system, we 
need to look at the historical background of the lack of in¬ 
terest among the deaf population in participating in political 
activity. For many years, deaf adults did not get involved in 
political action for the simple reason that there was a lack of 
basic understanding about how our government works. 
Several organizations have been trying to get their members 
to get involved in a simple political actions. 

This study discusses the political involvement among a 
selected deaf adult population, trying to find out why they 
are not so involved with the hearing people in the American 
political system. 

A trip to American Athletic Association of the Deaf’s 
annual basketball tournament in Las Vegas on March 26-29, 
1987, for my study was conducted. The hand-out question¬ 
naire sheets were distributed among the basketball fans; 289 
out of 300 registered fans had replied to my questionnaire 
forms. 

The study addressed four major questions. They are: 1) 
What kind of deaf adults do we have in our study? 2) What 
kind of education background does the deaf population 
have in politics? 3) What kind of political involvement has 
deaf population had? 4) What are deaf population’s attitude 
toward hearing political? 

All data were tabulated in frequencies forms. An efforts 
was made to ascertain the independence of individual 
measurers. The SPSSPC Crosstabs procedure was used to 
generate a chi-square value and determine whether the 
observed sample frequencies differ from the expected popu¬ 
lation frequencies. 

The conclusions drawn from this study suggest that there 
is no significant differences in most of the relationships that 
were analyzed. It also shows that there is a need to continue 


to educate the deaf population to understand better their 
rights as American citizens in participating the political 
system. 

Recommendations are made for future research on various 
deaf populations throughout the country to obtain a better 
understanding of the attitude of the deaf population toward 
the American political system, to utilize the information and 
knowledge gained from this study to develop workshops and 
material for deaf people who are in lack of understanding of 
the American government system and the reasons why it is so 
important for them to be active participants in the political 
process. 

Introduction and Review of Related Literature 

In the history of deafness in America, communication 
and attitude barriers have been painful and unpleasant to 
the deaf community. Attitudes toward meaningful role iden¬ 
tification and meaningful involvement have been so restricted 
among the deaf leaders who break through society and within 
the deaf community itself. Deaf people often feel they have 
to work within the hearing power structure and get what the 
hearing community expects and want from them, not what 
they need and want for themselves. 

In the 1960’s, subcultures and ethnic groups in our coun¬ 
try began to exercise their rights as identifiable and indepen¬ 
dent culture entities. During this period, Klopping discusses 
the attitude of deaf people towards the community services 
agencies that provide assistance to them, the needs of deaf 
people, methods to implement the services in the area and 
what kind of services to begin with. The outgrowth of his 
study was the founding of the Greater Los Angeles Council 
of the Deaf, which has become increasingly political in nature. 

In the 1970’s, legislation was enacted to safeguard the con- 
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stitutional rights of disabled people, including equal oppor¬ 
tunity and affirmation action plans in the areas of education, 
employment and community services. Disabled people would 
now have increasing awareness of their rights to function as 
involved and contributing members of society and are in¬ 
creasingly asserting their right to services and opportunities. 

For specific studies during the 1970’s address the continu¬ 
ing needs of deaf people in the political arena. In 1972, Cate 
discusses guidelines for political action for deaf people. His 
intention was to help deaf people to understand the mechan¬ 
ical nature of how political action and legislation take place. 
However, the deaf community was not prepared for a new 
challenge and did not get a chance to promote themselves in 
higher decision-making policy body. 

Not all Americans are in love with the political system nor 
as they get involved in the political network. There is a cer¬ 
tain percent of the population that always get involved in our 
American government because of their interest in hobbies, 
power seekers or servants to the community and the nation. 

Deafness is invisible handicapped which society does not 
understand. The implications of this is that any differences 
the deaf people face are not understood and experienced by 
the majority. Communication barriers, the language learning 
process, methods of communication, educational background 
and attitudinal barriers are different from the general popula¬ 
tion. In light of these problematic situations, political process 
would have to be approached in a different way for the deaf 
adults in any associations or organizations in the national, 
state and local of and with the deaf people are recognized as 
a special interest group. They have to live up to maximum 
the relationship within the society whether they like it or 
not. Politics is something that has created many changes in 
the field of deafness over the years. 

Deaf people have been experiencing politics or other 
forms of politics. Deaf people discuss politics in barrooms, 
churches, social clubs, association meetings and so forth. 

The deaf communities have been looking for a way to 
establish a fine, effective political organization such as those 
of black groups, women’s clubs and disability groups that 
have power and money to be actively involve in political/ 
legislative process. Deaf adults do have political sense but 
do not know how or when to use the political tools outside 
their subculture. 

Several organizations such as the National Association of 
the Deaf (NAD), the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
(FRAT), the American Athletic Association of the Deaf 
(AAAD) and various local organizations have been trying to 
get their members and their families involved in simple poli¬ 
tical actions such as getting together and planning to do 
something politically: writing letters to congressmen, sena¬ 
tors, governors, or presidents; meeting the congress people 
and others to discuss their concerns about the specific issues; 
talking with their friends about concerns and asking them to 
take action; and volunteering their time to help their own 
organizations to mobilize action for deaf causes. 

Deaf people also face the problem of communication and 
attitudinal barriers which result in a feeling that they are not 
a part of mainstream society. They may think that their ac¬ 
tions will not make any difference in the American political 


system. They also lack an understanding of the necessary 
tools, the need to get organized for political action or how to 
“play the game” in order to win something good for them¬ 
selves. They need to believe in themselves and realize that 
extra is required effort to become actively involved in the 
political process. Leadership quality and organizational 
skills are all they need to succeed in getting results from the 
political world. 

Review of the literature related to the political involve¬ 
ment of deaf people show that very few materials exist on 
this subject. The lack of literature relating to needs assess¬ 
ment or surveys of political participation by deaf people 
resulted in the development of this study. 

The literature shows much research on information and 
statistics on the hearing population and enthic groups for 
comparisons, but there is no such information on the deaf 
population’s involvement with political actions. A few 
studies do surface, however. 

In 1982, Robertson discusses what networking can do for 
the deaf community. It facilitates sharing of information, 
resources and expertise as a means of obtaining an “ideal” 
community. 

Walker (1982) discusses in her report the network utilized 
by a deaf community, specific changes which affect those 
networks and alternations in the character and dimension of 
these networks among the deaf community. 

The concept of returning governmental control to the 
states has placed responsibility on state level deaf leaders to 
provide leadership to maintain existing services for deaf 
people. Nelson (1982) explores this idea fully in his study on 
deaf leadership at the state level. 

Shackelford (1982) discusses the problems created by the 
Reagan administration’s desire to reduce federal spending 
into one or more block grants and the strategic political 
position of the deaf population. She contends that deaf per¬ 
sons have not historically comprised a very powerful interest 
group. 

Research Questions 

This research study focused on four basic questions to get 
a general picture of the kinds of politically active involve¬ 
ment by deaf people in the United States today. 

The four major questions were: 

1. What kind of deaf adults do we have in this study? 

2. What kind of educational background does the deaf 
population have in politics? 

3. What kind of political involvement has deaf population 
had? 

4. What is deaf population’s attitude toward hearing 
political? 

Procedures 

The data on the independent variables were collected pri¬ 
marily from questionnaires. Pilot studies were taken and 
necessary changes were made on the questionnaire. The 
SPSSPC Crosstabs procedure was used to generate a chi- 
square value and determine whether the observed sample fre¬ 
quencies differ from the expected population frequencies. 

All data were tabulated in frequency form. An effort was 
made to ascertain the independence of individual measurers. 
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For those tables having cells with a frequency less than 5, 
Fisher’s test of exact probability was applied. In certain 
cases, Yates’ correction for continuity was applied and the 
interaction found to be significant after this application. 

The American Athletic Association of the Deaf’s national 
basketball tournament held in Las Vegas on March 26-29, 
1987, provided the population for this study. More than 
3,000 deaf people were registered. Handout questionnaires 
were considered to be most feasible method to gather the 
necessary data. A questionnaire booth was set up and deaf 
adults were encouraged to fill out the form. Two hundred 
eighty-nine (289) questionnaire forms were filled out and 
collected. 

Questions for the questionnaire were developed from ex¬ 
amples. The questions were categorized into two areas: per¬ 
sonal background and political involvement. The first section 
was an attempt to understand what kind of deaf adults com¬ 
pleted the questionnaire. The second portion was an attempt 
to measure the attitudes toward hearing politics, the kind of 
political involvement this population has had and the educa¬ 
tional background of the deaf population in the area of politi¬ 
cal science. 

Findings and Interpretations 

This sample for this study is just a small indication of how 
political deaf people can be. It tells us what can be done to 
improve the expectation level of deaf people for participa¬ 
tion in the political process. Since this project is probably 
the first study of its kind, it cannot be examined or compared 
with other deaf populations or nationwide hearing political 
systems. The following findings were a result of the statistical 
analysis conducted with the data from the questionnaires. 

1. The profile of the AAAD participant is a young person, 
deaf with a residential school educational background, 
a high school graduate and working in a vocational/ 
technical area for his daily living. 

2. The more educated deaf people are, the more they 
tend to be active in the political process. A higher per¬ 
centage of all groups registered to vote than actually 
voted in the elections. There is a further drop in per¬ 
centage when they describe their involvement with 
hearing people in the political organization. 

3. The older they become, the greater the tendency to be 
more active in the political process. Younger people 
(18-29) do not show active involvement in the sample 
political process. As deaf people get older, they tend to 
become more interested in politics. 

4. In some states or part of the regions, deaf people tend 
to be more active in political activity than deaf people 
in other states. 

Recommendations 

Due to the limited nature of this study, it has brought for¬ 
ward considerations for future action. There is a need to 
gain a better understanding of the attitude of the deaf popu¬ 
lation toward American political system. Hopefully from 
this study we will be able to come up with plans to help the 
deaf population to exercise their rights in the American 
political process. 


The first recommendation is to promote the spirit of this 
study by conducting future research on various deaf popula¬ 
tions at national conventions of deaf people throughout the 
country so as to understand better the political characteris¬ 
tics of deaf people. With the data generated by the research, 
action should be taken to promote in the deaf population a 
higher awareness and involvement with politics. It is assumed 
that when a deaf group makes progress in their political 
involvement, there is a greater tendency that other groups of 
deaf people will move along, producing a more visible 
political base. 

The second recommendation is to utilize the information 
and knowledge gained from the study to develop workshops 
for deaf people, especially for those who lack an understand¬ 
ing of the American government process and why it is im¬ 
portant for them to be active participants in this process. 
There is reason to believe that this study shows perspectives 
of the greater political involvement by the deaf people by 
age and educational background. These perspectives should 
guide us in the future development of workshops, presented 
by dedicated and qualified guest speakers knowledgeable in 
the field of deafness and political science. Identified areas of 
need are: 

1. Continued studies to understand better the attitude of 
political movements by the deaf populations; 

2. Work with all nation-wide deaf organizations to 
develop additional skills to elevate the deaf people into 
more active involvement in the American political 
system; 

3. Work with highly respected national organizations 
such as League of Women Voters who, by their excel¬ 
lent standards, could work with group of deaf people 
to develop and implement plans to become more active 
participants in the American political system; 

4. Develop workshop programs for deaf people in the 
area of awareness of citizen’s rights and duties, the 
privilege to exercise opinions freely and in leadership 
development; and 

5. Develop materials to help deaf students in secondary 
schools understand their rights as American citizens in 
the American government process such as: 

a. School curriculum on political involvement: 

(1) How to register to vote; 

(2) How to evaluate candidates and/or issues; 

(3) How to get involved in politics with hearing 
people; and 

(4) How to get information about political 
activities. 

b. Citizenship, and 

c. Leadership training. 
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TABLE 1 

Summary of Demographic Variables 
(selected) 


(Total N= 289) 


1. Age Range 

N 

Percent 

a. 18-28. 

.. 59. 

.20.4 

b. 29-39 . 

.. 85. 

.29.4 

c. 40-50 . 

.. 80. 

.27.7 

d. 51-60. 

.. 32. 

.11.1 

e. 60 - up. 

.. 33. 

.11.4 

2. States 



a. Western States. 

.. 94. 

.32.5 

b. Southwestern States . 

.. 11. 

. 3.8 

c. Southeastern States. 

.. 19. 

. 6.6 

d. Mid-American States . 

.. 80. 

.27.7 

e. Northeast States. 

.. 51. 

.17.6 

f. D.C. 

.. 2. 

. 0.7 

3. Age of Onset of Deafness 



a. At birth. 

..159 . 

.54.0 

b. Before age 2. 

.. 65. 

.22.0 

c. Between age 2-6. 

.. 52. 

.17.0 

d. Between age 7-20. 

. . 14. 

. 4.0 

e. After age 20. 

. . 9. 

. 3.0 

4. Cause of Deafness 



a. Heredity. 

.. 43. 

.15.0 

b. Disease. 

.. 74. 

.26.0 

c. Unknown. 

..119. 

.41.0 

d. Others. 

.. 53. 

.18.0 

5. School Attended 



a. Residential school f/t deaf . 

..213. 

.72.0 

b. Special class. 

.. 26. 

. 9.0 

c. Mainstream . 

.. 20. 

. 7.0 

d. Oral school. 

.. 41. 

.13.0 

e. Private . 

.. 9. 

. 3.0 

f. Public. 

. . 54. 

.18.0 

g. Others. 

.. 3. 

. 1.0 


6. Highest Education Level 


a. Some years of high school. . 

.. 39. 

.14.0 

b. High school graduate. 

..102 . 

.34.0 

c. Some years of college. 

.. 63. 

.21.0 

d. Certificate. 

. . 7. 

. 1.0 

e. Graduate with AA. 

. . 11. 

. 3.0 

f. Graduate with BA. 

.. 40. 

.13.0 

g. Graduate with MA . 

.. 26. 

. 9.0 

h. Graduate with PhD. 

.. 3. 

. 1.0 

Current Occupations 
a. Voc/Technical. 

..158 . 

.54.0 

b. Professional. 

.. 59. 

.21.0 

c. Full-time student. 

.. 10. 

. 3.0 

d. Unemployed. 

.. 40. 

.16.0 


Trapped 

Between Two Worlds 

By Cindy Schneider 

I have heard about and seen glimpses of a thing galled 
Deaf Culture this past year. Many parts still remain a 
mystery, a locked door to me. When I lost my hearing, at 
the age of 23, I thought that loss would be the key to the 
door. I was wrong. A great gap lies between people who are 
born deaf and people who lost their hearing after language 
is acquired. I stumbled into the center of these two worlds. 
If not born deaf, one must earn or qualify for acceptance into 
this closed community. My mind struggles with the question, 
“lam deaf, why can’t I come in?” 

Regardless of ability to hear, knowing English syntax 
results in classification of a “hearing person”; however, 
knowing sign language does not make one a “deaf person.” 
Like facing a double edged sword, I get cut from both sides. 
The hearing side says, “Act normal, learn to lipread, and 
talk louder.” On the other side, to be a “real” deaf person, 
American Sign Language is a must. This language is tricky 
and requires time to learn, especially for someone whose 
mind thinks in English syntax. After I acquired a fraction of 
skill, I bravely ventured out to talk with other deaf people, 
and soon discovered that the ability to read other people’s 
signs is a skill in itself since signs change like accents. To a 
certain extent, I can communicate with both sides but still 
feel uneasy among either. 

I will never know how it feels to be born deaf. Not to hear 
voices or music, or the birds chirping in the morning. Yet, I 
do know how it feels to be forced to learn a different lan¬ 
guage and I share in the feeling of being misunderstood due 
to insensitivity or plain ignorance. We all need to belong 
somewhere. 

Belong, where? Hearing or deaf, which? 



• Catalog 

• Information 

Help with selections 


We sell TDDs, telephone ring signalers, doorbell signalers, 
baby cry signalers, TV decoders, alarm clocks, wake-up bed 
vibrators, smoke detector systems, paging sysems, strobes, 
and many more products. 


Call Toll-Free: 

1-800-825-9187 TDD 
1-800-825-6758 Voice 

Local Calls: 

(612) 825-8791 TDD 
(612) 825-5867 Voice 


Or write: 




HARRIS 

COMMUNICATIONS 


3255 Hennepin Ave., Suite 55 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 
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It’s An Electronic World . . . After All 

By Laila Khalil 


The car was vibrating, an indication that the motor was 
running. I touched the steering wheel to make sure, so that I 
wouldn’t start it over while it was running. Who needed a 
burned out starter? The wheel shook beneath my hand. I 
checked the warning signal panel. No lights were on. 

"... if there were a peculiar noise due to some mechanical 
trouble , / wouldn't have a clue until the whole car fell 
apart!" 

As far as I could tell from the vibrating car and the dark¬ 
ened warning panel everything was in order. On the other 
hand, if the motor weren’t running smoothly or if there 
were a peculiar noise due to some mechanical trouble, I 
wouldn’t have a clue until the whole car fell apart! 

I adjusted the wide rear-view mirror (required of the deaf 
driver by law), shifted the gear into reverse and was on my 
way. 

Of course, when I am driving with my children, I can skip 
the part about making sure the car is running. They are the 
informant! They would tell me if there were a “funny” 
noise in the car, like the sound of a muffler with a hole. 

Sure, it’s to my advantage to have my hearing children 
ride along with me for such a reason, but we usually end up 
in a fight: 

“They did it again,” I scream inwardly, then bend for¬ 
ward and turn the radio off. 

“That was my favorite song,” I feel my daughter object¬ 
ing. I slow down and chance taking my eyes off the road to 
read her lips and signs. 

“You’re going to bust your ears if you keep it up,” I say 
turning my head back to keep my eyes intently on the road. 

“It isn’t that loud!” another protest coming from the 
back seat, this time from my son. I read his angry signs 
through the wide rear-view mirror. 

“The door is vibrating so hard with the music it's about to 
cave in. " 

“Are you kidding?” I scream angrily. “The door is vi¬ 
brating so hard with the music it’s about to cave in!” 

My daughter turns the radio back on, “OK, we’ll keep it 
down.” 

"You have to take better care of your hearing. Don't take 
anything for granted." 

“If you guys keep on talking to me, I’m sure to have an 
accident. I have to watch the road,” I tell them for the zil- 
lionth time. “I only have two kids whom I love and don’t 
want to lose in an accident. Look, you can listen to the radio 
as much as you want, only keep the volume down. You can’t 
possibly understand how it is not to hear. You have to take 
better care of your hearing. Don’t take anything for granted.” 

I feel they aren’t listening. They are too young and thus too 
foolish to really grasp my sermon. They are bored with it. 

I pay attention to my driving and try to suppress my grow¬ 
ing resentment for not being able to enjoy a favorite song of 
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mine. How long has it been since I last had tears in my eyes 
as I heard the soft tunes of a violin wafting towards me, 
traveling deep within me and touching the abyss of my soul. 
Too long. My God, to have it back for just a few minutes. 

In truth, riding with my family or friends in a car is a tes¬ 
timony of my struggle to accept this new state of deafness. 
For them to talk to me, I have to brave taking my eyes off 
the road to see their faces and hands. Something I dare not 
do unless it is absolutely necessary. So/ drive in silence and 
try to ignore the feeling of loneliness and bitterness that 
creeps inside me as I feel the music vibrate through the car 
door next to me. 

It’s different when I drive alone, because I’m not assailed 
by the feeling that the choice to chat with others is forever 
gone; and I don’t have to witness from the corner of my eyes 
everyone else engaging in a joke while I’m left out wonder¬ 
ing why they are quaking so wildly with laughter. 

“. . . I find comfort in traveling with my hearing-dog." 

So I find comfort in traveling with my hearing-ear dog. 
He positions himself on my right listening to my voice carry¬ 
ing on a one-sided conversation. Then as if he understands 
my feeling of loneliness and my need for compassion, he 
nuzzles my right arm and shoulder affectionately. Suddenly 
everything is all right with the world. 

The rest of the trip, I drive my car happily. 

. . the most crucial feature of all: the warning panel." 

This car, which I bought 15 months ago, has so many so¬ 
phisticated features—most come as standard equipment— 
which should make the car’s owner proud to show it off. 
Features such as fuel injection, an overdrive power, cruise 
control and so on. But the reason I bought this car and 
footed such a large bill was that it provides me with the most 
crucial feature of all: the warning panel. 

I feel safer having this panel when driving alone, since I 
have to depend on my eyes to compensate for my lack of 
hearing. This warning system lights up if the doors are left 
ajar, the brakes are still on, the head lights are burnt out or a 
number of other things that could go wrong with the car. 

Visual messages are very important to the deaf driver. But 
they are by no means a substitute for the sense of hearing. 

“What’s that noise?” is my frequent question to my 
passenger. 

“What do you mean ‘noise’?” the returned question seems 
to bear a note of incredulity, judging by my companion’s 
facial expression and widened eyes. 

“ . . wanting to be right so that I can prove to myself that 
my sense of vibration is acute." 

“I feel a change in the car’s vibration. Do you hear an 
unusual noise in the car?” I ask wanting to be right so that I 
can prove to myself that my sense of vibration is acute, and 
wanting to be wrong because I can’t afford fixing the car, 
and because I don’t want to be without one for any length of 
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time. To me, the car is my ticket to independence. 

“No,” answers my passenger and I sigh in a disappointed 
relief. “It’s just the music. Maybe it’s too loud and that’s 
what you feel vibrating.” 

As my companion reaches for the volume knob and turns 
it counterclockwise, the sensation I was feeling disappears. 

Driving with Spooky, my hearing-ear dog, I don’t have 
this kind of assurance, of course. Thus, when the texture of 
the street’s pavement changes the intensity of the vibrations 
transmitted to me, this causes me to imagine all sorts of 
catastrophes that might have befallen my car. 

Ironically, my car can TALK! Another electronic wonder 
that warns the driver of a hazardous situation. But, this 
amazing feature I can never benefit from. 

“. . . the new technology that has equipped everything elec¬ 
tronic with amazing little extras that people like me have no 
use for. ” 

Of course, I can say the same thing about almost all of the 
new technology that has equipped everything electronic with 
amazing little extras that people like me have no use for. 

Like our TV, for example. It comes with a stereo and fine 
tuning, I am told. Great features. But, even if the TV came 
with mono sound, it wouldn’t make much difference to me, 
for I can only read the dialogue in a movie or any other cap¬ 
tioned program. The “sounds” of action in the movie are 
“translated” for the benefit of the deaf and the hearing im¬ 
paired. We follow what’s going on in a movie by reading 
dispassionate captions like these: “telephone rings,” 
“knock on the door,” “footsteps approaching,” “thud,” 
“gunshot,” etc. And by the time one reads the captions, one 
is missing the action and the actors’ expressions. I end up 
watching the movie twice, once to read the story and once to 
watch the performers and follow the emotions portrayed by 
them. 

Recently though, reading captioned programs has become 
an impossible task. The captions appear and reappear faster 
than any eye could possibly follow, something that never 
happened before. I blame myself for my inability to read 
fast. I think, “God! Am I slipping this badly? Is it only 
me?” Since there was no other logical explanation, I made a 
mental note to pay my doctor a visit to find out what was 
wrong with me. 

TV producers are squeezing more commercials into the 
time allotted for many TV shows. ” 

That was before I watched the TV show “60 Minutes,” 
one Sunday evening. In the program it was revealed that the 
TV producers are squeezing more commercials into the time 
allotted for many TV shows. To do that, they have increased 
the normal speed by which shows are running, thus gaining a 
few more minutes in which extra commercials are added. The 
eye that follows the acting and the ear that hears the 
dialogue won’t distinguish the change in the speed of a 
show. But the eye which reads the printed captions will. 

Reading captioned movies now is like trying to read a 
printout while the computer prints. The printing is too fast 
for the human eye to pursue. 

V___ 
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The fun of watching TV dies with such greed. Not only do 
we have to be content to watch whatever programs and 
movies ar e selected for captioning, but also we have to sit 
helplessly in front of the screen watching the words fly past! 
“ . . I was totally unaware of the ‘beep* tone that signals a 
spelling mistake. ” 

The there was my electronic typewriter which I bought 
because it had a remarkable spelling checker for 80,000 
words! But as I typed, I was totally unaware of the “beep” 
tone that signals a spelling mistake. And since I was not 
“corrected,” I kept on typing merrily along thinking that I 
must be one of those gifted typists or spellers—only to dis¬ 
cover later on that I ended up with a page full of typing 
errors! Finally, I hoarded the money for a word processor 
that highlights my spelling mistakes. A happy ending for an 
expensive episode. 

My daily life is full of gadgets boasting such “fascinating 
features” to augment life’s conveniences. Gadgets such as 
washing machines, dishwashers, toasters, ovens, microwaves, 
etc., all have buzzers that announce an end of a cycle or the 
readiness of a meal. 

Being unable to hear the buzzer, I go up and down the 
stairs to monitor the washing machine’s cycle changes, every 
time I wash. To my dismay it always turns out that the 
cycles have been completed. After numerous unsuccessful 
attempts at intercepting the machine before its change of 
cycles, I gave up. I worked out the problem by investigating 
the market’s laundry products for a detergent that would 
work as a fabric softener, so as to forget about the washing 
machine’s cycles. Such product is available in numerous 
brands, which suggests to me that many people, both hear¬ 
ing and deaf, have lost their race with washing machines! 
“My frequent journeys to the oven have left permanent 
marks on the kitchen floor. ” 

My frequent journeys to the oven have left permanent 
marks on the kitchen floor. More often than not, the last 
trip proves too late to save the new recipe from being over 
cooked. Of course, setting up a timer to alert me would be a 
fruitless exercise. 

I have the same trouble with my toaster-oven (I dash to it 
only upon smelling the burned bread) and with my tea kettle 
(which I manage to reach only after the water boils and 
evaporates). 

These situations and others are something I am learning to 
live with. But it is wearisome; it requires my full attention 
and undivided concentration. 

“A world of electronics is a world of sound. ” 

A world of electronics is a world of sound. But for the deaf 
it’s a world of flashing lights and visual concentration. 

I scan my environment. I see the world as if I am watch¬ 
ing it through a big non-captioned color TV screen that tells 
me nothing. 

I smile ruefully and touch the silent and sometimes vibrat¬ 
ing electronic world surrounding me. 

“Electronics,” I declare. “Who can deny the wonders of 
them? Lucky generation to have at its fingertips the power 
of command.” 
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Now! Krown creates a family of Portaview TDDs* 
, , , , . - 



Portaview Plus PV20+. 

Ultimate convenience in a non-printing 


Portaview Senior PV20D. 

The standard of excellence 
fora non-printing TDD since its 
introduction in 1987. Includes 
popular features like direct 
connect, printer port, keyboard 
dialing, auto answer**... and 
more. $239.00 


liable, basic TDD 
ard and 3-hour 
ittery like the 
ive models. 


The Portaview PV20 Series is portable, 
lightweight, and dependable. Each of the 
three units will give superb communication * 
for all your telephone calls. 

Now you can own a quality, display-only TDD with the exact 
features you need and can afford. 

The PV20 Plus will let you record calls when you are not at 
home, and has electronic voice to remind hearing people to 
use a TDD. The PV20 Senior has the convenience of direct 
connect or acoustic cups. And the PV20 Junior is wonderful 
when all you need is a reliable, easy-to-use, low-cost TDD. 

You get the same quality engineering as in Krown’s more 
expensive Memory Printer series of display/printing machines. 
You ’ll like the powerful 3-hour battery which reduces long¬ 
term maintenance, and the proven, reliable, and durable per¬ 
formance that only Krown can provide by having the largest 
number of TDDs distributed through state TDD distribution 
programs. 

What else are you waiting for? Call us today for details. 


Telecommunications Devices for the Deaf 
Requires optional external printer not supplied. 


own 


THE PORTA-PRINTER COMPANY 


10371 West Jefferson Blvd., Culver City. CA 90232 
(213)839-0181 inCA; (800) 8334968 outside CA 



Did You Know? 

By Christine Wixtrom 


SPEECH + 
LANGUAGE + 
ENGLISH 

SIMULTANEOUS COMMUNICATION 

Understand the Differences: 

★ Birds can use SPEECH, voicing words without language. 

★ People can use LANGUAGE without voice, by writing or 
signing. 

★ ★ ★ 

★ Persons across a full range of intelligence use 
LANGUAGE. 

★ Persons of high INTELLIGENCE may not know the 
language of their community. 

For example: 

• A brilliant foreigner, fluent and well-educated in his 
native language, may have little of no knowledge of the new 
country’s language. 

• An intelligent person, born deaf, does not hear the lan¬ 
guage being spoken by those around him. If he is not exposed 
to a language which he can clearly perceive, he may never 
gain fluency in any language. 

• Despite lack of fluency in the unheard spoken language, 
a deaf person who has the opportunity to learn a visual lan¬ 
guage may quickly become articulate, even eloquent, in that 
language. 

★ ★ ★ 

★ ENGLISH is an aural-oral (heard and spoken) language, 
with its own grammar and vocabulary. Over time, English 
developed and evolved naturally as a spoken language, 
through everyday use among hearing people. (Groups have 


LANGUAGE 
INTELLIGENCE 
AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 
TOTAL COMMUNICATION 

artificially fashioned systems of manual communication 
for purposes of teaching English to deaf children. These 
code systems are attempts to translate the spoken language 
of English, word by word, into a visual form, maintaining 
English gramatical order. These Manually Coded English 
(MCE) systems are not “sign language” and are not in 
general use by the deaf community.) 

★ AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE (ASL) is a visual- 
gestural language with its own grammar and vocabulary. 
Over time, ASL developed and evolved naturally, as a sign¬ 
ed language, through everyday use among communities of 
deaf people. (It has no relationship to English.) ASL is the 
language of choice among deaf people in the United States 
and Canada today. 

★ ★ ★ 

★ SIMULTANEOUS COMMUNICATION (sim-com) is a 
method of communication. A person who speaks and signs 
at the same time is using sim-com. 

★ TOTAL COMMUNICATION (TC) is a philosophy of 
communication. 

The philosophical position of total communication holds 
that individuals have the right to choose and use any 
method or methods of communication they prefer. Indi¬ 
viduals or organizations that support TC will allow the use 
of sign alone, voice alone, sim-com and other communica¬ 
tion methods. 
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On Friday, October 21, 1988, Dr. I. King Jordan will 
be inaugurated as the eighth president of Gal- 
laudet University. The ceremony at 10:00 a.m. will 
highlight homecoming weekend on Kendall 
Green, Washington D.C. 







